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Gypsy Romance 


“Castanets clicking in Romany, 

In Romany, in Tz1gan1, 

Bright fires are leaping in Romany 
To the twang of a Spanish guttar. 


““Tambourines tinkling in Romany, 
In Romany, in Tzigant; 
Gypsies are dancing in Romany 
Under a twinkling star.” —Melville 
ES, tambourines were clicking, and clinking, and tinkling. 
Groups of people stood about, chatting excitedly or laughing 
lustily at some passing remark; and girls, with raven black 
hair, eyes that were windows into which you could get a 
glimpse of the excitement and passion that was in possession 
of them, and pearly white teeth, danced and skipped around, 
their multicolored skirts swishing through the air. For was it not the 
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Gala Day, the day on which young Don Alvis would be crowned king 
of his tribe before the setting of the sun over yonder hillr Don Alvis, 
whose image was cherished in every maiden’s heart, and about whom 
every maiden had made a secret wish. 

What a handsome picture he made as he stalked about the open 
space in the center of the large circle of wagons nestled between two 
hills on the wind-swept moor of Prague. There was a touch of the 
braggart about him as he flashed a dashing smile on a group of girls 
here or stopped. to say a word to a stooped, tottering old man there. 
Yes, there was a touch of the braggart about the way he carried his 
six feet of manhood, in the way he held his handsome head with its 
mop of waving black hair, but after all was he not his father’s son, 
and did they not all worship him and could he not be trusted to look 
after the welfare of his triber 

He stopped abruptly on the edge of the circle near the wagons and 
caught his breath as he caught sight of a girl seated on a low camp 
stool leaning dejectedly against one of the wagons. In the midst of a 
million gypsies this one girl would have stood out as plainly as a sil- 
houette against an evening sky. When you looked at her it seemed 
that the sun had dumped all its golden rays into her hair. Her vivid 
red dress contrasted sharply with the snowy whiteness of her skin. 

No, this girl was not a gypsy. In the early days on Don’s father’s 
rule, when Don was a lad of ten, upon passing through a village in 
the southern part of Russia, Don having caught sight of Russet as she 
was at play, suggested to his father, as a passing whim, that he get 
Russet for him to play with all the time. King Michael’s only son 
had expressed a childish wish, and that night Russet disappeared from 
the village as she was returning from the well with water for the even- 
ing meal. The child pined for her home frequently at first, but soon 
the quaint customs of the gypsies, the dashing brilliant clothes, the 
companionship of Don and the romantic novelty of a different life pal- 
liated the first bitter sting of homesickness. Yet, even though ten years 
had passed, once in a while a longing to see her home would creep over 
her with a sureness that would not be shaken off. 

Today she sat with her finely moulded shin cupped in one of her 
small hands, staring with unseeing eyes out over the moor. Don Alvis 
advanced slowly and stood beside her. The tenderness that crept into 
his eyes could not be mistaken, for in ten years he had come to care for 
his childhood playmate with a deeper feeling than she knew, and at 
times he dared hope that she cared for him. She continued to stare 
out over the moor and was seemingly dead to his presence until he 
spoke. 

“Star-gazing, Russet?” he queried gently. 

She answered with a mute shake of her head. All the braggart in 
him had melted at the sight of her and there was a carees in his voice 
when he spoke again, as he seated himself at her feet. 
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“Russet, it has been four months now since Father died, and today 
I am king. Do you understand what that means?”’ 

Slowly she turned her fair head and gazed down into the depths of 
his black eyes with her blue ones. 

“It only means to me that today you have more power over me 
than you had yesterday.” 

It was like a knife-thrust to have her speak so, but he knew that 
on other days she was happy and carefree and that it was only when 
this pensiveness seized her that she spoke like this. 

“Yes, it means that because I am king of the tribe today I do have 
more power over you than I had yesterday. Yes, and because there is 
nothing but the love of you in my heart and because | can’t stand 
to see you long so, the next time we pass through the village of Taganrog 
you can stay, dear, if you want to.” 

A note of sadness had crept into his voice by the time he had ended, 
and he dared not trust himself to look at her. 

A little gasp broke from her and he felt her hands upon his should- 
ers. As he looked at her, he saw shine from her eyes a light that he 
had never seen before. With her lips parted and her fair white bosom 
rising and falling she looked at him. 

“Don, | realize now what your love means. You are kindness 
itself. I'll try not be ungrateful.” 

She bent down and just as swiftly as her ruby lips brushed his 
hair, she jumped up and climbed swiftly into the wagon. 

For a ong time he sat there in the position in which she had. left 
him, staring at the opening into which she had disappeared. Finally he 
arose and with an assumed gaiety, again joined the merry-makers. 

At the end of that month as the gypsy caravan drew near the 
village of Taganrog, a fever of excitement crept over Russet, causing a 
discernible tenseness in the air. She knew that on the outskirts of the 
town she would leave the caravan and probably never see her gypsy 
friends again. At the thought of leaving Don a sadness swept over her 
that she did not understand. 

As the outskirts of the village came in sight, Don spoke to her. 
He could not trust himself to look at her; it was hard having to leave 
her. 

“So you leave me soonr Try not to forget me, dear; I'll have 
the image of you in my heart always.” 

Presently he drew the reins of the wagon and stopped; it was 
now time for Russet to leave. She gathered up her slim bundle and 
turned to Don. A strained silence gripped both of them, for at this 
time neither could find any word to say. She gave him her hand and 
swiftly leaned over and kissed him—then she was gone—gone home 
after ten long years. 

The caravan passed on through the village and about two miles 
out, they made camp. Don wanted to stay near Russet as long as 
he could. His people sympathized with him and stood around in little 


groups talking; wondering what they could do to please their chief. 
Never had their dashing merry leader seemed so sad, and they were 
at loss as to how they might cheer him. Hour after hour he sat around, 
deaf to their appeals to come and make merry again. That night he 
sat with his face towards the village, hoping against hope that Russet 
might return to him. Long after midnight he sat waiting, but she didn't 
come to him, and at last he got up and entered his wagon. 

The next night it was just the same. He would do nothing but 
sit with his face towards the village, his chin propped in his hands and 
his eyes staring out into the night. Intense silence, like an invisible 
canopy had settled down upon the earth. With the exception of an 
occasional flutter of a bird winging its way home, there was no sign 
of life. To him the pale moonbeams, sifted down through twinkling 
stars only served to cast somber shadows about. But the magic of the 
night was lost upon him. One time after midnight he thought he heard 
the clatter of horses’ hoofs, and the blood raced through his veins as 
he started up. Still he could see nothing, and he slowly sat down again, 
more dejected than ever. Presently he thought he heard the noise again, 
and this time he was sure that he saw a figure riding toward him. 
Something seemed to tell him who it was and he started running toward 
the advancing rider. As it drew nearer, he saw that it was Russet. As 
she drew up to where he was standing, she jumped off the horse and 
advanced toward him. 

“Don, | know now why I hated to leave you. I have seen my 
home, but I love you more, dear, so | have come back to you, Don.” 

His love for her surged over him anew as he went toward her, and 
he said not a word as he took her in his arms and drew her head down 
on his shoulder. 

“Somehow, little Russet, dear, | thought you would come, and | 
have been waiting for you.” 

Slowly they turned, and with her in his arms they started toward 
the camp, her home now forever. 


“Then, bey for the high road, 

The white winding by-road 

That leads to the tent-pitch afar; 

The freshness of fallen dew, 

Lure of the calling blue— 

Life that no custom can mar 

At dawn we take trail again, 

Loosen our greyhouna’s chain, 

Buckle each starp to the bar; 

Blithe as the birds above, 

Mated by gypsy love, 

Follow our wandering star.’ —Melville 
—FRANCES GARDNER 
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Saturday Evening 


HE backwoods country, and Daniel Markwood. 

“Step lively now, Sparky. Travel like you _ useto,”’ 
Daniel Markwood climbing into the old top buggy, addressed 
the sorrel nag. A message had come from a_ neighboring 
farm—‘“Get a doctor quick. The youngest down with pneu- 

; monia. ’ 

Night had closed in with a blanket of snow. Huge drifts piled the 
roadway. When the brothers and sisters had left Daniel and his 
mother on the ramshackle farm, they had done it quite blithely. ““Daniel 
doesn’t seem to mind staying,’ they had said, “and we do; so he’s wel- 
come to what’s there.” But the ‘ramshackle’ house was ramshackle no 
longer. A neat sign-post bore this inscription, “Bird’s Nest Farm. Hams 
For Sale.” From the farm to the main highway the red road which 
became knee-deep in the winter rains, now lay blue and secure beneath 
the drifts, and “Daniel owned a car!” That was the way the neighbors 
explained their imposition. Daniel could go faster. So no matter what 
the weather or the hour, no one got sick in the neighborhood, but that 
Daniel had to get out his car and take “old Doc” to his patient. Never 
a nickel did he receive for his services,—just the love and the good will 
of the little valley. “I might be sick some day myself,” he would say 
“and Mother would want a doctor.” Tonight on account of the deep 
snow he had to bring the doctor and take him home again in his buggy, 
as a car would have been powerless in the drift. 

The sick child had been made comfortable for the night and the 
doctor was in bed, while Daniel was good-naturedly returning home. 
The big collie was barking and digging vigorously into a drift. “A 
junco,” Dan thought, for he had seen dozens of them dash into a drift 
to spend the night. 

“Come away, Bel,’ he called again, but the collie continued his 
frantic barking, and Daniel caught the gleam of a scarlet cape in the 
snow. He brushed the snow aside and picked up the slight form of a 
woman with an unconscious baby tightly clasped in her arm. She was 
mumbling something about a decent burial for the baby. 

_ Wrapping them in the robes, Dan made all possible speed for home. 
He found both mother and child suffering from cold, but having often 
Waited in a one-room cabin while a doctor performed first aid, Dan 
knew just what to do. With his mother’s help he restored the half 
frozen pair and put them to bed. Warm milk was taken hungrily by 
the baby, but Dan had to force it through the mother’s lips. 

For days the mother lay in a state resembling what the doctor called 
coma. One night Dan was awakened by the baby’s crying, but in 
the room adjoining, the baby’s cries through the open door failed to 
wake Dan’s mother. She had not been well when she had gone to her 
room and loath to rouse her, Dan himself went to the child. The 
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mother was sitting up in bed holding her baby wonderingly. She made 
no resistance, when Dan took the baby and laid her against his big 
shoulder. Comfortable at last, it fell asleep. 

The next morning Bettina Gray came down to breakfast. She 
was pale and weak, but a new spirit shone in her eyes. She had been 
asked no questions, nor had she offered any explanation of her singular 
plight. 

She had been five weeks at Dan’s farm home when one morning 
the perfume of the opening lilacs attracted her to the garden where she 
found Dan transplanting tomato plants.. She watched him in silence— 
the tenderness of his hands, the confidence in the fine face, the sure 
faith in sun and rain and life. For the first time since she had come, 
she was crying. Alarmed, Dan went to where she sat on the grass. 
Between sobs, when he essayed to comfort her, she told him of her hav- 
ing run away from school to marry. 

“Father was displeased. He sent me mother’s share in our estate, 
remarried and went to a foreign mission field. My husband needed 
money—always more money. When I asked at last what he did with 
it, he became angry and threatened to take me back hom. Then I re- 
fused to sign a check for him and he determined to take me home. On 
the way he was so intoxicated that he wrecked the car in the blinding 
snow storm and when | went to him after the crash, I found him dead. 
When I became afraid that the baby would freeze, | started out walking 
along the road, hoping some one would pick us up. But no one was 
out in the heavy snow and | must have wandered from my course. 
I was so tired and I though the baby dead from exposure. My husband 
had identification cards on him, but I could not rouse myself to think 
what to do. The man who came here some weeks ago told me he was 
picked up and sent home. You and your mother have been wonder- 
ful to me—and you didn’t know one thing in my favor.” 

“I take people as | do my checks, face value,” he smiled into Beth’s 
hazel eyes. 

“Tomorrow | am going home; an old colored woman and my aunt 
are keeping the house for me. I want to pay you back every cent of 
expense I have put you to. Your goodness | shall always remember— 
I can’t repay that.” 

A year passed by. It was spring again—and tomorrow was Satur- 
day. Of all days Daniel Markwood liked Saturday best. He always 
spent Saturday evening at home with his mother. “It was Saturday 
evening too,” he said to himself when | found my snow bird.” Dan 
did not think that it was time for bis blue bird when he walked under 
the trees where the white cherry blossoms were droned over by the bees 
from the row of white beehives along the picket fence to the mail box, 
but he did think that the daffodils swaying slenderly along the path were 
like Bettima in their golden grace. 

The post-man had left some mail. Dan lifted the lid of the mail 
box with deepest concern. When Beth had left, his mother had asked 
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her to come again for a visit. Dan had said simply enough with his 
lips, “You'll let me know when you will comer” while his eyes had 
pleaded, “You will come back, won’t your” 

He was still looking for the letter which never came to break his 
diappointment—the disappointment which his mother had so often seen 
and understood. 

Today there was a letter addressed to him in Beth’s neat hand- 
writing. He burst into the blue and white kitchen. It was filled with 
the savory odors of ham—one of the same kind of hams which had 
turned the Markwood tide toward the peak of prosperity. He called 
his mother excitedly. Unable to find her down-stairs, he went to the 
upper floor, to find her placing a bouquet of white Japanese cherry 
blossoms in a quaint antique bowl. The room had not been occupied 
since Beth had left, and now it was in white as for a bride. 

“She’s coming, Mother, sure as I’m a foot high. She’s coming!” 

His mother regarded the magnificent six foot length of him, and 
reiterated slowly, and comprehensively; “Yes, she’s coming. I wrote 
her that if she thought enough of us to come and stay, I’d fix things 
ready for her. | had her answer right away. She’s coming!” 

“The minister’ll be here in the evening. The yellow lanterns hung 
on the Japanese cherry trees above the white daffodils will make a 
lovely altar when the fireflies begin their glow.” 

And she went about in an aggravatingly smooth yet delightful way, 
arranging the furniture freshly done in harmonizing tones. 

The meaning of it all having soaked in, Daniel lifted his mother 
in his arms to the top of a chest of drawers. “Listen, Mother, sweet- 
heart. You’ve made me so ashamed. You’ve always put me ffirst. 
Sometimes I’ve been rebellious in my heart and felt like running 
away as the other did. Love, youth—everything seemed passing me 
by. When I was out chasing after the lambs with lanterns, I knew 
my brothers were standing in front of the movie theatre waiting for the 
shows to commence and it made me bitter sometimes—dissatisfied. But 
I knew this place was the whole world to you and when I saw you each 
season planning for the next, I’d give up all thought of leaving, and 
now I’m so glad I did. Everything I’ve wanted in life has come through 
you. My dear, dear Mother!” 

Saturday evening came and, 


Bettina! 
—GLADYS SANGER 
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Disillusion 


+EOPLE wondered why Mary Smith had changed so all of a 
sudden. They wondered what had made her change from a 
happy, gay frolicsome girl to a sober, sad-eyed woman. But 
they didn’t know what had happened—they couldn't. It was 
Mary’s secret—and her father’s. 

Mary Smith lived in a large town in the Middle West. 
Many years before, God had sent down to earth an angel who had 
softly draped Mary’s mother in his wings and carried her to a heavenly 
home. Mary missed her mother. She missed the caressing pat and 
rapid kiss. But then, Mary’s father helped her a lot. He tried to be 
both mother and father to the grief-stricken girl, and he succeeded very 
well. It was hard, at first, however, for those were the lean years. 
Father was out of work; the funeral had left a large hole in the small 
bank account; and the days were filled with scrimping and scraping. 
And, although Mary’s father was kind to her, she could see the worried 
looks on his countenance and could feel his troubled eyes often resting 
on her. 

A year passed. More scrimping and scraping. Mary’s heart grew 
heavier and heavier. Father had found work, (a poor job) and he 
grew irritable; life was mere existence. 

Then, out of a cloudy sky appeared a ray of sunshine. In a 
twinkling, it seemed to Mary, Father began bringing more and more 
money home. He had now taken a night job, which, he said, paid him 
much better. Mary was glad that her father had taken a position dur- 
ing the night, for it allowed her to have him part of the day. However, 
it did seem queer to Mary that her father forbade her going out at 
night. Nevertheless, she didn’t mind so very much, and she supposed 
he just wanted to be sure she was safe at home. She realized how 
responsible he felt for her welfare. 

Months passed, and matters were still progressing smoothly in the 
Smith home—a new home, now. The hard past seemed very distant 
and far-off to Mary. She forgot the cruel days following her mother’s 
death; she forgot the tortuous poverty to which they had almost suc- 
cumbed; she forgot everything about the past, she lived in the glorious 
present; and the happy days spent in companionship with her father 
swiftly passed by. 

Late one evening, after Mary’s father had gone to work, she sat 
down and began to read. Presently the telephone rang. 

Mary went to the ’phone. 

“Maryr”’ 

YES, 

“Oh, Mary, I’m frantic! Billy has grippe—John’s out and won’t 
be back until late. Can’t you come over and stay with me until he 
comes? I’m frightened to death, and I’d appreciate it so much.” 
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“Why-er-yes, Mable. I'll be right over.” 

Mary remembered her father’s orders, but still she felt that if 
he were there, he would allow her to go to her friend’s home, which was 
only a short distance away. 

Slipping into her coat, Mary rushed over to Mable’s house, where 
she remained until one o'clock, at which time her friend’s husband 
returned. 

That night was very black—no stars, no moon, and Mary was 
frightened as she neared the dark alley which lay on the homeward 
trail. Mary felt a queer premonition, but nervously laughed at her 
fears. The alley—and the inevitable happened. 

A stocky figure—masked—jumped out and confronted her. 

“Quiet!” he ordered. “Give me your money!”’ 

Mary was too frightened to scream—she was paralyzed with fear, 
and laboriously she spoke— 

“T have none.” 

At the sound of her voice, the man started and peered into her 
face. A cry escaped his lips as he staggered back— 

“Mary!” he exclaimed huskily. 

Mary, now somewhat recovered, stared at the man’s figure. Recog- 
nition dawned upon her face—and then her features became distorted 
with horror. 

“Father,” she screamed. “Father! Oh, how could you!” 

The man bowed his head as the sobbing girl sank to the ground 
—disillusioned. 

—Rosa LEE SPECTOR 


The Vice in the Whisperin’ Pine 


was spending part of my vacation with a friend who lived on 
the suburbs of the city of Culver. 

As it was a dull and sultry day in late July, it was really 
too hot for my friend and me to try to entertain each other, 
so at Josephine’s suggestion we decided to take the trolley and 
go over to South Garden. 

Bad luck pursued us however, for when we had been there scarcely 
ten minutes, we noticed that a darkness had settled over the land, and 
my friend, looking at the sky overcast with dark angry clouds, said in 
a startled voice, ““Come on, Louella, there’s a terrible storm approach- 
ing.” 


We had hardly got out of reach of the South Garden when the 
wind began to blow furiously, and large drops of water fell fast from 
the over-flowing clouds. 

After we had fled as fast as we could, rather blindly though for 
some minutes, we found ourselves in a somewhat rough and filthy dis- 
trict of the city, and the next thing | knew, Josephine and I were 
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crawling up a steep pair of rickety stairs, while on ahead of us a 
woman’s shrill voice was repeating, ‘Yes’m, jis foller me; why, you all’d 
been drownded if I hadn’t tuck you in.” 

“Who in the world’” I gasped. 

“Old Miss Gossip,” Josephine answered. 

“Old miss who?” but I did not expect Josephine to answer, 
for the old woman was talking too volubly to her. 

At last, after much straggling and struggling, we reached the top 
of the stairs, and our hostess ushered us into a room, bare, except for 
a few chairs, a stove, a half dozen cats and several dogs. The chairs 
were occupied by the cats, and my friend and I had just decided we’d 
have to stand up, when our hostess gave her orders to one of the cats, 
“Now, Edgar, you git down offa that chir and let that young ledy 
(pointing to Josephine) hev it.” 

I looked at my friend and could hardly suppress a laugh, when 
the hostess, motioning me to a chair, where a great black cat was cud- 
dled, exclaimed, “You kin take that un; Rastus’ll move over.” 

I saw Josephine giggling hysterically into her handkerchief, as | 
answered, “Thank you, | prefer standing, I believe.” 

“Oh, Rastus won’t hurt you,’ our hostess hastily assured me, and 
against my will, I sat down. 

Well, for a while, we sat there. I looked at Josephine, Josephine 
looked at me, and our hostess looked at both of us at the same time. 
Every once in a while that monstrous black demon at my side peered 
at me with his great, glaring, glassy eyes until I felt miserable. 

At last our hostess broke the dreadful silence by saying in her 
nasal tones, “Well, girls, I hain’t go no v'trola ner pianner to entertain 
you, but p’haps you'd like to hear a Civil War story. 

“Oh, yes,” Josephine answered. “Do you know one?” 

I glanced sharply at Josephine, but she only coughed a little and 
nodded her head toward our hostess, who was getting out her pipe and 
filling it with tobacco. 

“Well, Josephine,” I said arising, “I think the storm has abated 
somewhat. We'd better be going home. Your mother will be dread- 
fully uneasy.’ 

However Josephine only drawled, “Be patient, Louella, | want to 
hear that Civil War story.” 

With a disgusted look at my friend’s grinning face, | resumed my 
seat beside Rastus and amid the smoke of the pipe and foul air of the 
room, | listened to the story that our hostess told. 

“Well, girls,” she began, “I suppose you don’t know much about 
the Civil War, but I ware libin’ at that time, an’ I spec I know jist about 
all that was goin’ on. You know, mos’ people these days don’t believe 
in hants, but in them days, everybody believed in ’em, an’ | do yit, an’ 
that’s why I keep all these black cats aroun’ so’s to ward ’em off, you 
know. 
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“Yes, the Civil War days ware turrible. Ain’t no question ’bout 
that. People fit like dogs and cats an’ them there Yanks stole things 
like mice and rats. Course that ain’t here ner there, but any ways 
I thought that I waren’t goin’ to put up with them Yanks a stealin’ 
things offer us pore white trash. But how to stop ’em | didn’t know, 
an’ then one day after the Yanks had ravaged our home and laid 
waste everything they could git their paws on, I found a slip of paper 
that one of them had drapped. | read it but never knowed any more then 
than | did before, so I taken it to Ma. As soon as she read it, she 
said, “Glory Hallelujah; Molly, it’s the plan of campaign fer the North. 
This has gotta be delivered to Jackson, right away. Molly, it’s up to 
you!’ 

“I stood spellbounded while Ma packed me a meagre lunch; then | 
says, ‘Gallopin’ hoptoads, Ma, Jackson’s thirty miles from here’! 

“ ’Thirty miles ain't no distance, Ma answered. ‘Think of yer 
country fust an’ not yerself. Think of Stonewall Jackson and Robert 
Lee. Pap has jined the Confederacy, but yer two brothers are Yanks 
and you're worse than a Yank. Mol, if you don’t go, | will’.” 

“IT could think of nuthin’ worse than a Yank, so I says, ‘Ma, you 
give me my lunch an’ that paper, an’ I’ll reach Jackson dead er alive’. 

“I took a boney ole horse that the Yanks had left in the place of 
a better one, an’ started out. It taken me nigh on to a day to git 
there, an’ when I[ did git there, the bullets was flyin’ as thick as errows. 

“Tl edged my way towards the front. Fer a while nobody noticed 
me, an’ then somebody shouted, ‘What’s that crazy girl doin’ here?’ 

“ “Aw, I ain’t crazy’, | answered, hotly ‘I wanna see the com- 
mander.’ Regardless of the bullets, | rode on, fer | had in my mind 
my Ma’s words, ‘You’re worse then a Yanke’. 

‘““Where’s the commander,” I asked of every soldier till at last 
one of ‘em yelled, “General, yer wife wants to see you’. 

“Then my horse fell beneath me, an’ | felt a turrible hurtin’ in my 
side. It felt like a piece of iron. I knowed | couldn’t last much longer, 
but I heard sumpthin’ that gives me new courage. It was the words 
of General Jackson, ‘Who wants to see mer’ I tried to git up, but 
couldn’t, so I held out my hand an’ said as loud as | could, “General 
Jackson—a message—fer you.’ He taken it from my hand an’ then 
_ ordered me to be tuck care of. As they ware carryin’ me away, I heard 
one of the soldiers say, ‘General, are we ruined?’ The answer was, ‘No 
my men, keep up yer courage. This paper contains good news.’ 

“They tuck me and laid me underneath a pine tree and tried to 
keep life in my body, but it wasn’t no use. My body shell felt turrible, 
but a little flame was burnin’ there yit, fer | kept repeatin’ over these 
words, ‘I ain’t worse than a Yankee. No, | ain’t worse than a Yankee.’ 

“Then I rallied a little more and opened my eyes fer the last time 
in this world. A Yankee officer was bathin’ my forehead, but I shrunk 
from his touch and attempted to scream. However, I could only say 
in a whisper, ‘Git away from here. Don’t tetch me, you’re a Yankee!’ 
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“After that | heard no more nor knowed no more. You see, that’s 
when I died—under that tree. My soul departed, but my v’ice still 
clings to the tree and whispers with the leaves. They say that the pine 
there is hanted, an’ people passin’ by at night declare they kin hear my 
v’ice sayin’, ‘I ain’t worse than a Yankee. No, | ain’t worse than a 
Yankee. The pine tree has become quite famous, and people come 
from miles around to hear that v’ice in the whisperin’ pine.” 

The skeleton of a woman laughed a hideous laugh and started to 
her feet. The black cats laid back their ears and ruffled up their tails 
while enchanting music came from their throats; and that black monster 
at my side with his great, glaring, glassy eyes, riveted on me, opened 
his mouth wide enough for me to see his tonsils and grinned. 

“Josephine,” I cried as I started to my feet, ““The storm has ceased. 
Let’s get out of here, quick.” 

“The stormy what storm?’” my friend asked. 

| awoke with a jerk; my eyes met with the splendor of the South 
Garden, and my nostrils breathed in the exiotic breath of the flowers. 

“Why-a-er the heat storm,” | replied in answer to Josephine’s ques- 
tion. “It has grown cooler now. Don’t you think we'd better be going 
homer”’ 

But Josephine could not be fooled, and with a starry twinkle in 
her eyes, she answered, “Yes, since the heat storm has blown over, our 
walk home will be pleasant.” 

—ELIZABETH MOYERS 


An Experience 


S I looked out of the window early in the morning | saw lurid 
flames in the distance. The Hillcrest School was on fire. 
The steady boom, boom, boom of cannon could be heard. At 
about seven o'clock a servant came in with the report that 
several foreigners’ houses had been looted and a number of 
people injured. Ah, those soldiers under no discipline, with 

their lust to destroy and wreck everything they can not carry off with 
them! I wondered if that would be my lot, too. The looters were re- 
ported to be coming nearer. Within half an hour | heard shouts and 
curses—a band of Chinese soldiers came running up the street, swords 
at their belts and bayonets in their hands. 

“Go!” I cried, to the others in the house. “If you hurry through 
the back gate and slip over to Grant’s, you will be safe. Go, and God 
bless you.” 

Hurrying upstairs to hide my watch and some valuables, I heard 
pounding below. I hid a few articles as best I could and calmly went 
down stairs and opened the door. Two bayonet points confronted me. 
My hands were bound tightly behind my back, all my money taken, 
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and I was thrust into a chair, dazed, to watch them loot my house. 
Pictures were torn down, vases broken, manuscripts, the work of years, 
scattered and torn to shreds; furniture was torn to pieces, even beds 
were taken apart, and mattresses split open. Alas, my watch and valu- 
ables were found and immediately confiscated. The soldiers took very 
few things; they seemed only to want to wreck and destroy. 

[ was taken out to the front yard under a guard of three. One 
of these, whom I shall call Wang for convenience, of the stolid type, 
cool and obstinate, was very nearly ready to end my life. After a short 
conference, during which a crowd had collected, | was commanded to 
kneel and place my head on the ground. I knew that this was the 
Chinese method of decapitation. I determined to delay the execution 
as much as possible by refusing to kneel. I argued with the soldiers 
and kept refusing to kneel. Time passed; the crowd became threatening 
and murmurs and growls were heard. I knew that the affair was com- 
ing to a crisis. If only a foreigner or a friendly Chinese would pass 
by! Some of the soldiers beat me over the head with the butts of their 
guns. Wang, the stolid soldier, raised his gun, but as he pulled the 
trigger, his hand was pushed by a man who had come through the 
crowd. The bullet whizzed by, missing my left temple by an inch. My 
saver was my faithful old cook. (If I could have my way, I’d like 
Dah Yih to be my cook as long as | live). He told the soldiers that he 
would secure the sum of $300 for them if they would let me free. But 
the soldiers insisted upon $500 as the sum. They haggled and haggled. 
Finally the ransom was arranged at $400. But how could | scrape up 
enough money? I didn’t possess a copper, nor did my cook. He sug- 
gested, however, that we go to the home (not yet looted he declared) 
of my good friend Chen, a teacher in the Language School. We hurried 
there, with me being still under guard and still having my hands tied 
behind my back. I begged the guards to untie my hands now, and 
although the two guards agreed to my request, Wang would not let 
them untie me. He seemed to have a personal grudge against me, 
although I had never seen him before. I asked him why he wished 
to kill me, and he replied that a few years ago he had taken his only 
son to a foreign hospital (when it was too late to aid him) and because 
the son had died, he held a grudge against all foreigners! 

Much to my relief, my friend Chen was at home. He said that he 
didn’t have the money, but that he could get it in a short while from 
a friend who had it in safe-keeping. I didn’t know until afterwards 
that some American friends were hiding behind the woodpile of that 
very house. Luckily, the soldiers were not interested in the woodpile. 
As soon as Chen went out, the soldiers started looting the house in 
spite of my protests. They wrecked this house as they had mine. My 
cook said that there wasn’t anything left in my house bigger than the 
joint of the end of his little finger. 

Wandering about the house, I came to the servants’ quarters at 
the back. I turned around, and there was Wang with a heavy stick in 
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his hand. He muttered some word and raised the stick. Just then in 
walked another soldier, who angrily pulled away the stick and shouted 
to the shrinking Wang to be gone. I have never seen Wang since. The 
soldier then undid my hands, which were numb, for they had been tied 
up for four hours. He said that he was a lieutenant in the Southern 
army and that the soldiers had had no license to loot or kill. He gave 
me his card, which I have here with me, on which he wrote in Chinese 
“Let this man go free; he is our friend.” 

He told me to give the card to the commander of the. army at 
his headquarters in one of the buildings of the school. [| thanked him 
heartily and asked him if he would kindly do me one more favor— 
get my watch from the soldier who had taken it. In a few minutes he 
returned with the watch, which I hardly expected to see again. I still 
have it with me; here it 1s. 

I hurried over to headquarters and while I was waiting in the 
office a soldier came up to me. He said, “What nationality are your” 

“American,” I replied. | 

‘Well’ you’re a foreigner, and I’m going to kill you. You're like 
all the rest of the foreign devils; you don’t treat the Chinese right.” 

I tried to explain to him that the Americans were his friends, but 
1 only aroused his anger. When he cocked his gun, I showed him my 
card as a last resort. He seemed abashed and looked at me as if to 
say, “Why didn’t you show me that before?’ 

| would have shown it to him at first if | had known it would be 
so successful. 

I was informed that | could not speak to the general, and as it was 
quite dark and I was thoroughly worn out, I decided to sleep right there 
in the office. 

The next morning I was surprised to see a group of my friends 
come trooping in. Imagine my delight! By means of our combined 
efforts we were granted a guard of six soldiers to conduct us to one of 
the houses, where the foreigners were to assemble, and thence to the 
warship in the harbor. I shall never forget that march to the river. 
[ was worn out from the strain of the experience that I could hardly 
stand up. However, there were some women that had to ride first. 
An old broken-down cart passed us. I helped the remaining women 
on and then managed to cling on myself. At length we arrived at the 
warship with only the clothes on our backs except that I was fortunate 
enough to have received my watch also. 


This is a story as told to me by a man who experienced this in 
Nanking at the time of the disaster. The main facts are true; only 
a few of the details are fictitious. 


—RuTH MABEE 
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A Story of the Rails 


=~] HE Sunset Limited was now at Hartford City on a five 
)} hundred and forty mile run in which nine hours was the 
maximum length of time. 

Jimmy Fagan aged twenty-one was the star pilot of 
the line, and he was put in charge of this train, the pride of 
the railroad company. 

TE Aa Wee WE NEE. fhe: 

“All aboard,” yelled the conductor, Myers by name, a veteran of 
the line but still a youth in action. 

“Exact,”’ yelled Jimmy as he opened the throttle, on the Sunset 
Limited. Quickly as usual the huge locomotive was soon whistling 
through the night air at sixty-five miles an hour. 

Jimmy was feeling unusually good and often he would break forth 
with a merry tune seasoned with his basso-profundo voice that seemed 
to make the very earth shake. Jimmy was one of the daring heroes 
of the rail, whose thought of his own safety never entered his mind; 
it was the safety of his passengers that kept his trained eye on the 
rail and the never tiring hand on the throttle. 

It was then 9:10 P. M.; one hour had left behind sixty miles of 
road. The Limited was due 10:10 P. M. at Mayland the only stop on 
the run. 

Another hour passed, and Mayland was in view, but what was 
wrong? Green lights signaled for a through train. Although Jimmy 
believed a serious mistake had been made by someone, he promptly 
obeyed the orders. 

“Jimmy, Jimmy!” gasped the conductor, “a telegram received at 
Mayland: ‘Fast train No. 30 Westbound; crew drunk, running wild. 
Train No. 29 Eastbound (this was Jimmy’s train) sidetrack at Seven 
Towers in 30 minutes. Try stop No. 30°.” 

Jimmy shuddered at this, for Seven Towers was forty miles dis- 
tant yet. But at this moment he threw wide open the throttle on the 
Limited, pulled his goggles over his eyes, for the wind was fierce, and 
sent the locomotive sailing through the night air at a terrific rate of 
speed, for the safety of two trains was at stake. 

Twenty-five minutes later the Limited was eight miles from Seven 
Towers with Jimmy giving his fireman orders for double time on the 
shovel. Bang! Bang! Bang! the Limited hit the switch at Seven Towers. 
In a jiffy Jimmy had his locomotive and tender detached from the rest 
of his train and breathlessly waited for the appearance of No. 30 on the 
main track. 

A few seconds later like a streak of lightning No. 30 shot by on the 
main track. Two seconds later Jimmy had run his locomotive on the 
main track and put her in reverse for a race with No. 30. 
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Minutes passed like hours, but to Jimmy’s delight his locomotive 
was rapidly gaining on the runaway train. Soon Jimmy had his engine 
right behind the train, and he then turned his locomotive over to his 
fireman to control while he tried to board the train. 

With great skill and bravery Jimmy succeeded in boarding No. 30. 
He then walked on top of the cars until he got to the engine; thus a 
few minutes later he had the once ill-fated No. 30 safely on it s way 
back to Seven Towers to await orders as to further procedure. 

The Crew of No. 30 was properly attended to, and Jimmy brought 
the Sunset Limited to the end of the run safely, running only forty-five 
minutes behind schedule time. All of this goes to explain why Jimmy 
was immediately promoted to the position of chief operator in the main 
switch tower of the line. 

EverReETT D. Orr, Jr. 


Going to Sleep 


OSH, that was a good picture! When Lon came under the door 
‘| in a cloud of smoke and chased the girl around the room, 
gee | got a thrill! Didn’t that female get into a tantrum 
though? They say no one knows where Lon spends his va- 
cations. How I’d like to be a movie actor! Like to be a 
second Valentino! Wouldn’t it be great to hold all the pretty 
girls in‘your arms and kiss them! Oh! boy! Whoope! I’ll bet most of 
them don’t think anything about it though. Got used to it They get 
anywhere from five to twenty thousand grand every week for it! Har- 
old Lloyd got twenty thousand every week during 1927, but Greta 
Garbo got only five thousand. Who wouldn’t rather see Greta? She’s 
better’n Clara Bow. There ain’t no justice. All that money reminds 
me that | haven’t a cent. Dead broke! I just gotta have some before 
Monday. Monday’s gonna be a red letter day for me—or rather we're 
gonna do the painting Monday night. 

“Now [ just must get all this out of my head and go to sleep. 
Let’s see—you must try to think of nothing when you want to go to 
sleep. I’ll think about history. Goodness knows that I know next to 
nothing about history. Bet I flunked the last two written lessons. Won- 
der if I’ll pass everything this semester like I did last. Doubt it. 
Everyone’ll agree that Caesar (with aid of a pony) is easier than 3B 
history and that 2A math is easier than starting geometry. 

“I just must go to sleep, for I just must get up early in the morn- 
ing. This may be to-morrow morn now, for all I know. Aw, I mean 
that this may not be the same day that I went to sleep in, or more 
truthfully, the day I started trying to go to sleep in. The last time I 
heard the clock strike, it was eleven-thirty. It seemed to me that it 
kept striking slower and slower, | hope that it is just the spring that 
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makes the strikes that is run down. Might ’ave been my ’magination 
though. Hope it was. 

Old man’s gotta go to the doctor’s tomorrow. Wouldn’t Ma cuss 
if she heard me call him that .‘It’s disrespectful to call your parents 
by such names as those,’ she opined to me the other day. ‘Your opinions 
are all right, Maw,’ I told her, ‘but I like to listen to the old—ah— 
my mistake—lI like to listen to Dad’s better. They’re fewer and fur- 
ther between.’ Then she jumped on me about making fun of my ‘Dear 
old Dad’ and continued her opinions for another half hour. She’s the 
long windedest person, if that’s the right word, that I ever listened to. 
But Dad has got it bad.. It’s got a long name to it too. I pity people 
who have ailments with long names. I remember the first time I had 
acidosis. Was absent from school for two days. When I went back, 
they all came up, slapped me on the back, and said: 

““Glad to see you back. What was wrong? Sick’?” 

““Yeah, had acidosis’,” I replied. 

““What’P” 

““Had acidosis’,” I repeated. Then they either laughed in my 
face or called to passing school-mates, ‘Hey, fellows, come here’n listen 
to what a swell disease Woody Wilson’s had!’ and then I would have 
to repeat it for the benefit of the whole mob. Mother and her friends 
buzzed over it for a whole week and everyone would say, ‘I never 
heard of such a disease before. Must have been terrible.’ ‘No,’ Mother 
answered, ‘it wasn’t so bad. He was sick only two days.’ They were 
awfully disappointed. A disease with such a name as that should re- 
quire at least six days illness. 

“Good night! there goes the clock again. Struck thirteen times. 
] must ’ave imagined one. Let me see, what can I think about that will 
put me to sleep. Oh, yeah! there’s the song, ‘Sleep’. How’d it gor 
Oh, yeah, ‘Sleep, sleep, sleep, how I love to sleep.’ Yes’n Waring’s 
Pennsylvanian’s played it the last time they were here. The conductor 
holding a point of his baton in each of his hands turned and addressed 
us, ‘By your kind permission we will play an old number,’ and before | 
could think of a witty remark to yell at him, they started playing. i 

Some where around twelve-thirty I fell asleep. How I managed 
it I shall not attempt to explain, but sleep came, claimed me as one of 
her own and wafted me away into the beautiful realms of night-mares. 

—Wooprow WILSON 
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A Thought in Time Saves One Hundred 


OW, child, you have asked a hard task of me in demanding 
one of my early experiences. Not that my life has been 
unventful, for it has been just the opposite, but in asking for 
one that would interest your classmates—well, children of 
your age are interested in outlaws and robbers, | believe, so 
| shall tell you about one. 

“The men of the rural community in which I was reared had a 
habit of visiting the only store of a nearby village every Saturday after- 
noon. There they flocked from all directions and gossiped like a crowd 
of women. When supper time came the young courting boys departed 
for the homes of their sweethearts, while the men who were beyond 
that stage bought their bits of cheese and crackers and just hung 
around. At the time of this story, I belonged to the former group, 
in fact, | was wooing your mother. 

“This Saturday was especially beautiful. There was not a dark 
cloud in the sky, nor was the day too hot. It was the kind of day that 
makes you feel glad that you are alive. On account of this delightful 
weather I had stayed at home until almost five o'clock as I had some 
work that I wished to finish. The only reason that I went to the store 
at all was that I wished to collect a bill of about one hundred dollars 
from a debtor. Soon after I had collected the bill, Jim Watkins, the 
rival for your mother’s hand, departed. I wondered if he were going 
to your mother’s house, but soon dismissed the idea, because, as 
everyone knew, I was Nellie Miller’s Saturday night beau. So after 
exchanging some wise-cracks, as you call such talk now-a-days, and 
bits of news, [ started for your mother’s home. Just after turning up 
the lane which led to her house, | met Jim. He had a terrible scowl 
spread all over his face, and did not answer my friendly greeting. 

“Nellie must not have given him a date,’ I mused to myself. 

“At about eleven-thirty I bade Nellie good bye, and started home 
by a well-known path. When about half way home, I happened to 
think about my money. Instantly my hand felt in my hip pocket. It 
was safe. But having been cursed by the itching palm since child- 
hood, left my hand in the pocket loosely clasping my pocketbook. I 
neared the fence which enclosed the only wood between my house and 
Nellie’s. Leaving my right hand in my pocket. I placed my left on top 
of the old rail fence and lightly jumped over. While | was going over 
the top, I noticed a dark figure moving in the wood, and something 
shiny reflecting the bright moon’s rays. No, it was not a shadow of a 
tree nor was it some phosphoresent decay. It was someone who meant 
me no good. All this | comprehended in a moment. Suddenly the 
moon ducked behind a cloud and the light was darkened some. | 
jerked my hand out of my pocket. With it came my money which fell 
noiselessly into the grass. | left it there. As I approached nearer the 
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wood, I grew more nervous. Just as I started to enter the forest, a 
masked figure pushed a small revolver into the region of my fifth rib. 

““Money or yer life’,”’ he demanded. 

““You may search me’; I answered as clamly as possible. 

“He searched me and found only some small change. This he took. 
Then getting behind me, he told me to walk straight ahead. I walked 
ahead slowly until I could no longer hear the rapid fall of his foot- 
steps. As soon as | thought it safe, I went back to get my purse and 
after a little difficulty, found it safely lying in the grass. 

“Did | hear you ask if I ever found out who the man with the 
pistol was? Oh yes, I knew who it was all the time. First of all, cir- 
cumstanctial evidence pointed to Jim; then I knew him by his voice. 
No, | did not prosecute him. I believed that he had done it only to 
scare me away from Nellie, but that he couldn’t do.” 

—Wooprow WILSON 


There Will Be No Changes 


1E don’t need men who wear monocles or have to have bath 
tubs and perfumes. We need men who want to work and 
fi. who, when they hear the first shot, will not run, but who 
will tighten up their belts and do some extra work for their 
Uncle Sammy. Just one thing more; no matter what branch 
of the service you enter, there will be no changes.” Having 
made his speech, the little corporal stepped down from the overturned 
bucket on which he had been speaking to the new soldiers or “Rookies.” 

“Well, here’s one who knows what he’s gonna’ do, and I’m glad 
‘there are no changes’ in the army,” muttered Ted Willis as he went 
to fill out his form indicating the branch of service he wished to enter. 
It had been his intention from the day he had enlisted to join the 
Engineering Corps. So accordingly he put down a “2”, which stood for 
“Engineering Corps,’ and, after handing the form in, retired to his 
quarters. 

Some time later Ted Willis’s form came to light. Now, whether 
some one had put a “1” in his form or whether it was read wrong, it 
was made out to be a “12” which stood for the Aviation Service. As a 
result, the next morning he received a notice to report to “Flying 
School Headquarters” at once! “There is certainly a mistake some 
where,” he thought, but after being advised by several to do as‘ he 
was told and though muttering all kinds of imprecations on the whole. 
army, he reported to the “Flying School.’’ He didn’t forget either that 
the corporal had said that “there would be on changes.” He already 
began to think of what he might have done in the “Engineering Corps,” 
if his cherished hopes could have been realized. 

By ten a. m. he had reported to the “Flying School” and had 
been assigned to his quarters. Here for several months he had to 


work and drill himself in figures, tables, and calculations. There came 
drills in manoeuvering planes and in adjusting and repairing them. 
Finally that long anticipated day, when he was allowed to go up for 
the first time, came; but it was not until some time later, as a reward 
for his labors and disappointments, that he was allowed to go up all 
alone for his trial flight. 

All this time had been thinking of the corporal’s word, “no changes 
in the army,” and he continued to reflect with some contrition on 
where he might have been in the “engineering corps” now, if the 
mistake in his form had not been made. Still, now that he was this 
far, he would not shirk in anything but would do what he could, even 
though he was doing what he did not want to and though the odds were 
against him. So he stuck to his place and continually worked his way 
back and forth over the lines, once in a while getting a Fokker plane, 
but more often just wounding the pilot or damaging some unimportant 
part of the plane. Once however, his own fuselage was pierced in two 
places, dangerously near, but such things as these were considered unim 
portant and in the day’s work. 

Ted, like the rest of the soldiers, had one end in view, to get the 
Croix de Guerre, and he worked hopefully towards this. 

In the mean time he had allied himself with a buddie, James Win- 
thon. Together they generally got their man. Whenever there were 
any risks to be run or any advantages to be had, each took what he con- 
sidered half. With sundry events together they soon became like 
brothers and were almost inseparable. 

During this time several men had won their “wings” and a few 
their “crosses.” Most of these had been won by the victors’ bringing 
into camp one or more “‘Hienies” single handed, and so it behoved Ted 
and his buddie to do something independent of each other. 

Late one evening, after a hard day‘s work when a good rest had 
been promised them, they received orders that they should take a squad 
of planes and try to cross the enemies’ lines and shoot the works on 
a little nest of short range cannoneers, who had been paying havoc 
with the rear infantry, and Ted and Jim with orders to keep apart 
were to have the last two planes in the rear. They were to leave in an 
hour. 

“This looks like a ‘good rest’,’”” he complained; “here we don’t more 
than get from one grind before out we go again.” He had hardly finish- 
ed speaking when orders came to leave in ten minutes. “Changes, 
changes and more changes, and yet ‘there are no changes in the army.’ 
This is what we get for our work, just more work,” he cried from sheer 
weariness, 

“Better get ready to go and keep quiet,” advised Jim. 

In a short time they were off, flying in the dim dusk and far apart. 
Some distance away, a shell from a “Sky Bomber” hit Jim’s plane, forc- 
ing him down. Ted, seeing his buddie go down, followed to help him. 
When he reached his pal, he found him with a bad wound in his arm, 
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which was bleeding freely. He stopped the blood and then went to look 
for a forked stick to make a crutch. Walking some distance, he stumb- 
led on five Germans, evidently drunk, but showing signs of coming 
back to their senses. He hurried back to Jim and told him how easy 
it would be to bind them up and take them in. “Why it’s like playing 
with a baby; I can do it myself, and here’s where we get our honors,” 
he explained. 

Just then Jim turned quickly, and this time his arm bled in spurts. 
Ted immediately made a tourniquet, which closed the artery and 
stopped the blood. So all through the night he stayed and watched. 
Toward morning Jim grew worse, and Ted knew he had to get his 
bearings and get the sick man to the hospital. 

It was not until about ten o’clock the following morning that Ted, 
with a shot in his hand, managed to get to the hospital, for early in the 
morning, soon after they had statred back, he had been “scratched,” 
as he called it. He slept all that day and awoke the next day at dinner. 
Some few days later he was informed that he had won his “honors” as 
he called them. “But I never brought anyone in or anything,” he pro- 
tested. 

“That’s all right, your buddie told us all about it in his delirium. 
We think an American life is worth five Germans,” the doctor explained. 

“Changed the rules again,” he thought carelessly but also happily 
this time. 

—WILLIAM SWARTZ 


Give My Regards to Henry 


HERE are more than two hundred and eight ways to start a 
Ford in cold weather, and none of them are any good: A 
Ford will start when it gets ready, no matter what you do, 
but there is one essential thing to observe. You have to 
coax it. These Detroit Disasters have intelligence. Don’t 
= expect them to go until you have told them what is wanted. 

First, lift up the hood and look fixedly at the carburetor (that’s 

the crooked thing with the dents in it) and say—“You 

, you.” With this as a heading, you can work up a lot of foot- 

notes with various references. All this requires practice and natural 

talent. Don’t repeat phrases or the desired effect will be lost. 

When the paint on the fender blisters and turns white, it is time to 
crank. Crank five minutes, but don’t expect anything to happen. If 
it starts, it will stop soon anyway. Now coax some more. By this time 
people will be opening windows and watching you, offering helpful 
suggestions, and your Michigan Mistake will begin to get a little excited. 
Crank another five minutes. 


——_—_—_ 
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Here is the right juncture now for some aged bystander who has 
been making wise cracks all the time to come over and give a single 
twist. The engine (?) will probably start. 

Yet even this method sometimes fails; so the following suggestions 
can be taken for what they are worth, (not much). If you live near 
a railroad track, take a rope and attach the front axle of the four-in-line 
to a freight car. Be sure there is an engine of some kind fastened to 
the freight car. Leave the hand brake down. When the freight starts 
up, it will break the rope. Try again, using a bigger rope. This always 
works, if it is time for the train to pull out. If it isn’t time fur the train 
to leave the yard, go in the house and keep warm. If you forget to go 
out in time, the R. R. Co. will always give you back your front axle. 

If no R. R. track is near, try this: Take out a spark plug, turning 
it to the left. You will break the porcelain taking it out, so have a new 
one ready to put in. When you have it out, pour a tablespoonful of 
nitroglycerine into the combustion chamber. Screw the new spark plug 
in, turning it slowly, very slowly, to the right. Now take a hammer 
and pound on the engine. The glycerine will usually go off. Use a 
small inexpensive hammer because it may be lost. Go down town and 
buy a new Ford. If the order ever comes in, and the people are now 
believing it will, the salesman will start the car for you. 

—Harry Berry 
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Poetry Corner 


THE BLIND 


Tell me not, oh friend of mine 
That all my life I shall be blind, 
That from now on until life ends 
I’ll see no the face of friends; 


I’ll see no more the face of friends; 
No longer see the lovely flower, 
Ne’er more look upon the trees 
Waving in the autumn’s breeze; 


Ne’er more strive by day’s sweet light, 
Nor feel the charm of stars lit bright 
Ne’er more do what others do— 

But grope my way in darkness through. 


I think it is when we can see 
We treat God’s gifts too carelessly. 
Is it then, O Master Mind, 
Earthly eyes must e’er be blindr 
—WaLTON WINE 


THE ROBIN 


I saw a robin this morning 
Winging through the sky 
Singing a song so gayly 

As he mounted up on high. 


Now I know that Spring is coming, 
For her herald I have seen, 
Heard his note of gladness 
As he skipped across the green. 
—RutuH SLoop 


SPRING PATH 


A bold little path in the woodland, 
Thrusting its small way through, 

Straight to the shore of the small brown brook 
Where the first pink blossoms grew. 

Down the long hill in the sunlight, 
Under the tossing trees, 

Skipping along down the wind blown slope 
Where the grass blades danced in the breeze. 


Runaway souls together 
Laughing we ran, we two, 
To the haven that lay by the spring at the end 
Where the path and my heart found—you! 
—CONSTANCE ANDERSON 
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How beautiful is the bright Day Queen 
As she raises her arms in the skies, 
And dresses herself in roseate sheen 
While the earth still slumbering lies. 


Supremely dight in full-fledged light 

She steps in her chariot bright, 

And laughs with delight at old King Night 
And leaves him out of her sight. 


But alas, for the vanity of radiant Queen Day 
For she plays a losing game; 

Phoebus, her son, is the cause of dismay 

And Night catches up again. 


For Phoebus grows sleepy and loses the race 

To Night guided by the Morn— 

So his Mother rebukes him with petulant grace, 
And calls him a rare buffoon. 


She snatches him up his long gold hair, 
And takes him behind the hill, 

To give him.a lecture in privacy there, 
For not obeying her will. 


But e’er she sinks in shame away, 
Defiance quelling her sorrow, 
She calls back to King Night to say, 
“TI rise again tomorrow.” 
—ELta Hunt Davis 


BABY LOGIC 


She was ironing her dolly’s new gown, 
Maid Marion, four years old, 
With her brows puckered up in a frown 
As she gazed painstakingly down 

From under her tresses of gold. 


‘Twas Sunday, and nurse coming in, 
Exclaimed in a tone of surprise, 
“Why don’t you know it’s a sin 
Laborious work to begin, 

On the day God sanctifies!” 


Then lifting her face like a rose, 
Thus answered this wise little tot, 
“Oh, Nurse, now don’t you suppose, 
The good Lord, sure He knows, 
That this little iron ain’t hot?” 
—Henry Happer, JR. 
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A SPRING SNOW 


I awoke one morning from a peaceful night, 
To behold the hill all clothed in white. 

It was hard to realize that it was snowing, 

But as a reminder the north wind was blowing. 


I awoke the next morning from a restful sleep, 

I pulled back the curtain and took a quick peep; 

The snow was all gone, the whiteness was not there; 

It had vanished like a shadow in the warm spring air. 
—ALDALINE SWARTZ 


WHITE SWISS 


Our Bride-elect, in sweet distress, 
Steals softly to my chair, 

“T have to choose my wedding dress; 
Do tell me what to wear.” 


And as she perches on my knee, 
I give her lips a kiss, 

“My darling, if you’re asking me, 
I’ll answer, ‘plain white swiss’.” 


“Oh, grandpa dear;” her laughter chimes 
Like measures rung by fays, 

“That stuff is years behind the times, 
It belongs to ancient days!” 


She shows me bits of lace and silk, 
And scraps of that and this, 

Finely woven, creamy, pure as milk, 
Far nicer than the old time “swiss.” 


She dreams not, as she flits away, 
How deep that word has set— 

Within my memory, I view a day, 
Whose sweetness thrills me yet. 


For never has a modern bride, 
Been finer to one’s eye, 

Than one, whose place was by my side, 
Some forty years gone by. 


Her locks of curling russet-brown, 
No veiling rippled o’er, 

"Twas only a homemade wedding gown 
With shy, sweet grace she wore. 


“Most beautiful she seemed in this, 
Your grandma; for, my dear, 
It’s not for the satin or the swiss 
But for the girl I care.” 
—HELEN TAYLOR 
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APRIL FOOL 


He took her head between his hands 
And pressed it to his breast, 
He gazed on it with rapt intent 
As if with soft caress. 


He took her head between his hands 
And gazed there, lost in thot 
And then, “Mon Dieu,” he cried aloud! 
He’d cut her hair too short. 
—CLyYDE KOONTZ 


Ad THE, PAIK 


The teacher rose before his class, 
His eye was stern, though made of glass. 


He shook a finger at our Max, 
A finger long, and made of wax 


He stamped his foot, twas made of wood, 
The children shouted, “Gee, he’s good!” 


They cried and yelled and laughed with glee, 
For he was only a puppet, you see? 


—MurriAM HirRSCcH 


CHEW! CHEW! CHEW! 
(With apologies to Tennyson) 


Chew, chew, chew, 
With thy strong white teeth, O Jane! 
Will the dignified ways of other days 
Ever come back again? 


It’s very well for the chewing gum man, 
As he piles up his silver and gold! 

It’s very well for the hot dog stand, 
Selling huge wads to young and old! 


And the busy jaws work on 
Like the press of a mighty mill; . 
But oh, for the charm of a quiet mouth, 
And the joy of a face that is still! 


Chew, chew, chew, 
With all thy strength, O Jane! 
Oh, won’t the charm of the old time girl 
Ever come back again? 
—JEAN WILTON 
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DESIRES 


Breathes there a girl with soul so dead, 

Who never to herself has said: 

I too can make a name of fame, 

I too can go to movieland. 

If I can only get a chance 

To show how I can act and dance, 

My skill will set young men aflame— 

I’d like to find me a big bold sheik 

And pull me down ’bout a million a week. 
—JAMES VANCE 


SUNNY SIDE 


On the Sunny Side of life 
No clouds are in the way. 
There we all are free from strife 
And the sun shines every day, 
For it lies beyond the sunset 
Where darkness cannot hide 
All our cares we soon forget 
Over on the Sunny Side. 
—WILson HOMAN 


LONELINESS 


When the sun sinks down in the golden West, 
And I’m feeling sort of blue, 
And I long for a friend, a chum, or a pal, 
And I just don’t know what to do; 
And | try to sing, but I lose my voice, 
And I try to sit and read; 
And I sit by the piano to play a few tunes 
But in this I don’t succeed. 
Do you wonder what’s the matter with me? 
Do you wonder why I’m blue? 
Mother dear, I’m so lonely, 
It’s because I want just you. 

—Rosa LEE SPECTOR 


TSN EAP Eye! 


Oh, have you heard of that wonderful Car 

Which Mr. Ford says, “is surely a star,” 

Which gets thirty miles on a gallon of gas: 

And the “One Hoss Shay” it will certainly outlast? 


But after it’s first year of constant use; 

When it’s received both profane and profuse abuse; 

Our good Mr. Henry is bounden to say 

He guarantees no Ford car treated this way. 
—EVERETT OTT, JR. 
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| ‘SPCsarad 
Elements of Greatness in Authors 


E often say in our conversation that a certain novelist is a 
| i great writer. The question naturally arises then as to just 
| what requirements a man must meet in order to be called a 
‘| great novelist. 
‘ The main idea in any book is to interest the reader, for 
== if a book is not interesting, neither the book nor the author 
will become great. Each writer has his own distinguishing characteris- 
tics, and for convenience we are going to mention those of Hawthorne, 
Stevenson, Dickens and Thackeray. 

If you should pick up such a book as the “House of Seven Gables” 
and read it through although the author’s name be not on the volume, 
immediately you would know the work to be one of Hawthorne’s, be- 
cause of his type of story with its moral problem and his psychological 
way of dealing with it. Hawthorne always expresses himself in allegory 
or symbolism. [| should say that is his distinguishing characteristic. 
Any great writer’s individuality should be unmistakable. The imprint 
of his personality should be as clearly traceable as the imprint on the 
coins from the mint. 

In Stevenson’s “Treasure Island” we find Jim Hawkins telling the 
story throughout the book except for a few chapters which the doctor 
tells. Whenever Jim could not be in the scene, Stevenson had him hid- 
den away as he did in the incident when the men were plotting their 
meeting. Jim overheard their conversation from an apple-barrel on 
deck. This difficult method of telling only that which Jim could know 
Which the writer has used in relating this story, and the choice he has 
made of words, have much to do with the artistic effect of this story. 
Stevenson’s technique is admirable and we see also that he has not 


played “‘the sedulous ape” in vain, for his style is clear, simple, and 
charming. 
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It is necessary for a writer to handle big scenes successfully. In 
Dicken’s “Tale of Two Cities” when Miss Pross and Madame Defarge 
were having their terrible duel on the top floor of a deserted building, 
Dickens demonstrates his power to picture scenes and portray characters 
without a single misstep. In any such tremendous encounter one mis- 
take could ruin the effect of the whole story. One of the most note- 
worthy scenes in all literature is the climactic scenes in Vanity Fair, 
where Rawdon Crawley returns from jail and finds Lord Steyne in 
Rebecca’s apartments. Only a master could have managed such a situa- 
tion with proper dramatic effect. 

In a novel the author has time to discuss his characters at length; 
therefore, he must develop and portray them consistently and accurately. 
In the case of Dickens, the author often sacrifices some of his art for 
the sake of characterization, and the “tag’’ is overworked, but in the 
years that pass, as we look back over the footlights of time, the heavy 
grease-paint fades out and we realize that Dickens’s people are truthfully 
and realistically portrayed. Fundamentally they are true to life and 
to themselves as Dickens has pictured them. Likewise, Becky Sharpe 
is true to her inner motives; she opens the world as an oyster and at 
last has nothing left but the shell. How else could the story have ended 
and ye tbe consistent? 

In summarizing we may say that the four qualities that go to 
make a novelist great are: his individuality or style, technique, ability 
to portray big scenes, and characterization. 


Use Our Opportunity 


HE youth of today must not be misled by the false proverb 
which every one has heard, “It is not the person with the book 
sense but the one with common sense that succeeds in life.” 
This saying must be put into the same class with those such 
as, “All is fair in love and war,” because it is. not wholly 
true. 

In recent investigations it has been found that in reaching eminence 
or success the boy with a high school education has about ten chances 
to one against the boy who has not a high school education. It is very 
important that a person finish high school for these reasons: to enter 
college, to obtain a position, and to succeed in later life. 

The great number of colleges today will not accept a student without 
a high school diploma and in some cases a certain average has to be 
reached by the applicant. Colleges are so crowded that they do not 
want those students who are not willing to work. 

One city has come to the conclusion that best results will be secured 
by recruiting the police force entirely from college graduates. A tele- 
phone company in another city will not hire an operator who has not 
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finished high school. Educated persons are needed now to fill the places 
of those once occupied by a lower class of uneducated. This shows the 
value of education to a job-seeker of today. 

It is true that Henry Ford has amassed large sums of money 
without having an education, but he is only one in a million born 
with the ability and ingenuity to do the things that he has done. This 
era that we are living in today is a period of realism; the man without 
an education in the business and social world is lost. So let us use the 
great opportunity that is offered us in high school in order to get the 
most out of it. 
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Assemblies 


On February 7, Mr. Weaver of the United States Forest Service 
gave a lecture illustrated with stereoptican slides. Mr. Weaver particu- 
larly emphasized the fact that the preservation of the trees is the most 
important problem in th United States today. He told that most of the 
National Forests are in the West, but that there are three in the State 
of Virginia: the Shenandoah, National Park, and Unaka. 


Trees form marvelous water-shed protection, for snow stays in the 
trees longer than it does in the in the ground. In this way the forest 
proves to be a reservoir and acts like a sponge. Water transpires from 
the tree into the air, causing about seven-ninths of the rain to come 
from the earth, or, mainly, the trees. 


In relationship to floods, forests act as protectors again. They hold 
back the moisture and the soil which makes up part of the flood. If the 
soil were held back, the great force of the floods—which does the dam- 
age—would be reduced. 


Mr. Weaver also explained the rangers’ work. He compared the 
ranger to Lindbergh; the ranger, whose job is no easy one, is in the 
business because he believes in it. One of the tasks of the ranger is to 
look out for fires, which start mostly from human carelessness. Just 
recently in the West there was a $100,000,000 fire which cost the lives 
of 87 men. 

Trees do a lot to beautify a city. Most of the beauty of Washing- 
ton is due to the lovely trees. Any city can be beautiful by cultivating 
trees. 

Mr. Weaver’s lecture was impressive not only because of his inter- 
esting talk and pictures, but because of the effective way he closed his 
speech; he closed it with Joyce Kilmer’s lovely poem, / rees, repeated in 
unison by the pupils. 
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DRIVES 


On February 8, Dr. Rives spoke to the High School Students in 
regard to the future library of Harrisonburg. Dr. Rives gave us 
some interesting statistics. He said that in the New England States 
five books are read each year by one person, but in the State of 
Virginia it takes six people to read one book. 

Books gave Carnegie his start; Roosevelt helped the shop girls be- 
cause O. Henry wrote about them. In Alphonso Smith’s What Can 
Literature Do for Me? there are two outstanding facts. First; that 
literature should be approached as an outlet. We should expand our- 
selves by reason of that channel. Second; that there is a distinction 
between facts and vision—facts are cut and dried, but vision carries us 
beyond ourselves into the good and beautiful. Dr. Rives advised all 
the students to read Dr. Smith’s book. 

All men who have written literature are those that have had some- 
thing to say. The books that live are the ones that say something— 
they give us something to live by. 

Dr. Rives admonished all of the students to prepare for old age 
while yet a high school student by learning bow to read and enjoy books, 
so that when they become old and cannot lead an active life they can 
still find pleasure in reading. 


DR- CULPEPPER: 


Dr. Culpepper of Memphis, Tennessee recently spoke to the High 
School. Dr. Culpepper says there are four bases of principle in every 
person’s character: honesty, energy, stickability, and courtesy. In 
every school there are some “blue-jays” and some “‘sap-suckers.” The 
“blue-jays” are those that “‘hit-’em-a-lick,’’ and the “sap-suckers” are 
those that croak, “can’t.” Dr. Culpepper gave an interesting account 
of “holding Charley’s horse.” This account was of Dr. Culpepper’s 
little son’s desire to hold the horse of Charley, the grocery boy, as his 
vocation. Dr. Culpepper explained to his son why he could not go 
through life “holding Charley’s horse,” saying that if a person has no 
more ambition than holding Charley’s horse, he could not rise higher 
than that. This little story was enjoyed by all, as was also Dr. Culpep- 
per'’s visit. 


DR. WILSON 


Dr. Wilson, pastor of the Presbyterian Church, addressed the High 
School, March |. His address was mainly directed to the boys. He told 
them that Mr. Shepp, who recently died, had left the interest of two 
and a half million dollars to boys between the ages of thirteen and 
sixteen. All the boys have to do to get this is to keep the pledge that 
Mr. Shepp has designed, which is pledging one’s self to do merely those 
things which any decent boy would do anyway. At the end of three 
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years if the sponsors for these boys can vouch that the boys have lived 
up to the pledge, these boys will be given a check for $200. This offer 
is open to the different organizations all over the country. 

Dr. Wilson also in connection with his talk on the importance of 
forming right habits during these impressionable years said that a 
person can choose the road he wishes to take, but he cannot choose 
where it leads. For example, a person can choose to take a drink, but 
he cannot choose the results of his taking the drink. Such laws have 
been fixed since the beginning of time. A person never does break 
Nature’s laws; Nature’s laws break him. 
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PC & on 


James Beery and Clifford Byers from A. M. A. recently spent the 
day here. 

Lawrence Pace, Len Will Holloman and Grimes Heneberger, stu- 
dents at the University of Virginia spent the week-end here. 

Perry Dechert has gone to Ithaca, New York, where he will enter 
Cornell University. 

George Turner from Washington and Lee University recently spent 
the week-end at home. 

Miss Lorraine Ney, student at the Conservatory of Music was at 
home several days to attend Miss Pauline Ney’s wedding. 

Miss Margaret Pence spent several days with her mother, Mrs. L. 
R. Burke. ge 

Roland Ney spent several days here to attend Miss Pauline Ney’s 
wedding. “oail 

Hampton Mauzy, student at Davidson College spent the week-end 
with his parents. 

Miss Frances Frazier has returned to Baltimore after visiting 
friends here. 

Charles Fraizer, student at V. M. I., spent several days here. 

Joe Ney, student at the University of Virginia spent several days 
here to attend the wedding of his sister, Miss Pauline Ney. 

Howard Armstrong from George Washington University spent sev- 
eral days here. 


Miss Margaret Grattan recently spent the week end with friends in 
Roanoke. 


Miss Rosa Lee Ott and Miss Clara Beery recently spent the week- 
end here. 
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Frank Gould, Jr., and James Beery have gone to Washington where 
they will take a physical examination given for prospective students of 
the United States Military Academy. 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

The engagement of Miss Elizabeth Haas to Mr. Albert S. Kemper, 
Jr., was announced at Bridge Luncheon given by Mrs. James Warren, 
Jr., at her home on Franklin Street. 

Miss Haas is a graduate of H. H. S. 

WEDDINGS 

Miss Pauline Ney and Mr. Leo Zindler were married February 21, 
at the home of the bride’s parents on South Main Street. 

Mrs. Zindler is a graduate of H. H. S. 


IN MEMORIAM 


JOHN CHRISMAN BROCK, ’24 


MAY 9, 1906 


MARCH 10, 1928 
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BOYS’ BASKETBALL 


Losing to Charlottesville, Dayton, Bridgewater, Shenandoah, Staun- 
ton, Waynesboro and Fishersville, the H. H. S. quint wound up their 
usual unsuccessful basketball season. 

Games played in the first part of the season show overwhelming 
scores against the H. H. S., but the scores later on became closer. This 
may be accounted for by the fact that most of the opponents had a 
several months training edge on the Blue and White team. 

Not until the close of the season did the “Blue Streaks’ show their 
true form, when they emerged victorious over Shenandoah by a 11 to 
9 count and Fishersville, 32 to 22. 

Earlier in the season the H. H. S. had bowed to these teams by 
a margin of only one point. 

Two-thirds of this year’s team was inexperienced. Fortunately for 
next year none of the present squad will be lost by graduation. The 
outlook is therefore promising. 

Players receiving letters this year were: Crews, Vance, Mauzy, 
Riley, Weaver, Conrad, Dundore and Pence. 


Betas GIRLS END SEASON 


With a hard-fought victory over Waynesboro, the Harrisonburg 
High Girls’ team brought its 1928 season to a close. This has been the 
most successful season in the history of the school, and the team can 
well feel proud of its record. The team has played eight games and 
won victories in all of them. 

The fighting spirit of the Blue and White sextet and its determina- 
tion to win has accounted for the splendid showing made by it. The 
remarkable teamwork and passing have been the outstanding features 
of every game the team has played. 

Owing to the graduation of all the players except captain-elect 
Johnston, next year’s team will have to be composed of practically all 
new material, but it is expected that it will uphold the splendid record 
set by the 1928 team. 
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The players receiving 


(capt.), Shank, Davis, Duke, Heltzel, and Mabee. 


Games won by H. H. 
Mt. Jackson, 27 
Bridgewater, 14 
Charlottesville, 25 
College Freshmen 
Bridgewater, 22 
Waynesboro, 26 
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“Buck” Mathias: “I’ve graduated from high school yet I can’t go 
to college.” 

Jimmie Vance: “How comer” 

“Buck”: “College doesn’t open ’till fall.” 


Mrs. Mason: “Did you water the fern, Helen?” 
Helen: “Sure, don’t you hear the water dripping on the floor?” 


Let’s be gay, while we may, 

And seize our love with laughter, 
I'll be true as long as you, 

And not a moment after. 


The three R’s of matrimony: Romance, Rice, Rocks. 


Bob Reilly: “These rich people make me sick. What’s the use of 
having money if you don’t know how to enjoy itr” 

Bob Thompson: “Well, what’s the use of knowing how to enjoy it 
if you haven’t got it?” 


Generous Uncle: “Have you a dime bank, Wilsonr” 
Wilson Homan: “Nope, but I’ve got a bill folder.” 


“Do you still go to see that pretty Tri Delt you went with last 
winter?” 

“She’s married now.” 

“Answer me!” 


She: “Where in the world did you get that horrible necktie?” 
He: “The joke’s on you. You gave it to me last Christmas.” 


Clyde Koontz: “Comb your hair! Haven’t you any pride?” 
Tommy Blatt: “No ,I haven’t any comb.” 
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“Sot” Conrad: “Who was Booker T. Washington?” 
Lewis Crews: “Huh that’s easy, George Washington’s father.” 
“Sot”: “Hm, didn’t think you’d know.” 


“1 think I can prove you insane,” said the lawyer to the murderer; 
“T’ll tell the judge you went to college to study.” 


Jimmie Vance: “I know a couple who were married after know- 
ing each other just two hours.” 

Irving Ney: “A case of love at first sight I guess?” 

Jimmie Vance: “No. A case of gin.” 


“Cacky” Sullivan: “I suppose you’re just crazy to kiss me.”’ 
“Buck” Mathias: “Yeh, I’d have to be.” 


A diamond is a woman’s idea of a stepping stone to success. 


Tramp: “Kin I cut your grass for a meal ma’am?”’ 
Lady: “Our lawn mower is broken. I'd rather you'd eat it right 
off the ground.” 


Georgia: “He stole a kiss from me.” 
Geneva: “What did you dor” 
Georgia: “I talked him into giving it back.” 


“Boy, out in Gin Gulch we’re so tough we eat bailing wire for 
spaghetti!”’ 

“Nottin’! Where I come from we know what it is, and eat it just 
the same.” 


Only the Scotch know how to hold their liquor. 


Our idea of the tactful hostess is the lady who, when a guest acci- 
dentally knocks over the salt cellar, kicks the legs from under the table 


and jerks the chandelier out of the ceiling to keep the offender from 
feeling embarrassed. 


“You know, Mr. Jones has a marked preference for athletic women. 


His first wife was a champion golfer, his second was a channel swimmer, 
his third a tennis star and——” 


“Good heavens! The man must have had a wife in every sport.” 
She: “Why do they speak of boxing rings when the things have 
four corners?” 


He: “Silly, whoever heard of boxing matches being on the square?” 


She was only a cowboy’s daughter but she knew the ropes. 
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Him: “The pater has been pretty hard on me lately.” 

Shim: “I don’t think so. Just look at that new roadster he gave 
you.” 

Him: “Oh, that’s different, I had to go for two weeks without bitin’ 


my fingernails.” 


Warren Kiracofe: “What’s the unusual quality Buck Mathias sees 
in Mildred Furre”’ 
Tim Herring: “I think it’s her effeminacy.” 


Hero: “Did you ever hear Marion Talley?” 
Shero: “No, I never play bridge.” 


Street Cleaner (jumping from a forty story building): “Dis’ll 
be a swell joke on my buddies.” 


Tommy Davis: “Do your shoes hurt?” 
William Swartz: “No, but my feet do.” 


The only difference between a modern co-ed and a seventeenth 
century pirate is that the pirate is dead. 


“Cow” Weaver: “How did you break your wrist?” 
“Sot” Conrad: “I changed my mind in an automat restaurant.” 


Gratten Lineweaver: “Which are your favorite actors?” 
Louise Yancey: “Lon Chaney.” 


Guide: “And this is the tallest skyscraper in the world.” 
Old Lady: “Oh my, I’d love to see it work.” 


Bored Sophomore: “I’ve been around with girls and girls and girls.” 
Freshman: “Wherer On a merry-go-round?r” 


Early to bed and early to rise and you'll still be too late to be the 
first on the golf course. 


Male: “I was on the stage once.” 
Female: “Yeahr”’ 
Male: “Uh-huh. I fell out of the balcony.” 


She: “Let me take five dollars, will your’ 
The Boss: ‘See here, young lady, I’ll have you to strictly under- 
stand that I make no advances to my stenographers.’’ 


William Swartz: “Sir, I’ll have you know there’s blue blood in my 
veins.” 
Charles Ney: “I hope you are taking something for it.” 
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Mrs. McGuire: “And what is your old manp” 
Mrs. McGinty: “A banker.” 

Mrs. McGuire: “A whatr”’ 

Mrs. McGinty: “Sure, he banks ditches.” 


Lowbrow: “No shir, never took a drink in my life, hic.” 
Highbrow: “But you’re intoxicated.” 
Lowbrow: “Never took a drink—hic—I always paid fer ’em.” 


Our girl is so dumb she thinks fomaldehyde is a new kind of leather. 


C. B. Smith: “Where are you frome” 

Thomas Foley: “West Virginia. Down in God’s Country.” 
C. B.: “Why do you call it that” 

Foley: “Nobody else can get: through it.” 


Hush little baby. Don’t you cry. There’ll be a new Ford joke by 
and by. 


Wife: (scolding husband): “I don’t say you were not sober last 
night; but everybody saw you trying to light a cigar on the luminous 
dial of your watch. 
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The grass was tender green, and the sky was tender blue where 
little Alice lived. The sun lay over the lawn of the old mansion like a 
brocaded garment. That day meant much to Alice, because it was warm 
and she could go out on the lawn and enjoy watching the bees, birds, 
and rabbits. 

Alice had climbed up in a tree and had been dreaming in solitude 
a long time she supposed, when she heard a noise. A rabbit came 
scampering across the lawn. It stopped for a moment and looked at 
her, as if to say, “Come, follow me.” So Alice still in a trance jumped 
up and followed. The rabbit hopped so fast she could hardly keep 
up with him. At last he scampered around a clump of jonquils, and 
then Alice saw the end of his little bushy tail as it disappeared into a 
rabbit hole. Alice wondered if she could follow, but goodness! before 
she had time to make calculations about getting her plump size into the 
hole, she found herself already going down and down, and when she 
looked around, she saw a large room with rows and rows of book cases. 
Her eyes opened with delight for she had always enjoyed reading. She 
took down books after books, most of them magazines of a number of 
schools. | 

The first was The Review of Central High School, Washington, D. 
C. You should have heard Alice exclaim over that one. “The cuts are 
so attractive especially the valentine ones. The poems “Two Valentines’ 
and ‘The Ballroom Floor’ deserve mention,” she said in an excited tone. 
She liked the way they sprinkled their poems and stories through the 
pages. She thought “The Book Reviews” showed real culture and a 
manifest interest in literature of the day. 

After searching again, Alice found another very attractive maga- 
zine. The illustration on the cover, and the title “Dixie Issue” were 
most pleasingly suited to the contents. Alice had read an issue of this 
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magazine before and found that as usual it showed much originality. 
The scheme of choosing a motive for each issue she always found 
refreshing. Alice enjoyed reading “My Stamp Collection” because she 
collected stamps herself. She also admired the talent demonstrated by 
the writer of the play “Southern Charm” and “The Yankee.” It was 
so interesting she couldn’t stop reading until she had finished it all. 

“Never saw this before,’ she murmured, as she picked up another 
magazine. “Where does this one come fromr Oh, the Renocahi from 
Reidsville High School, Reidsville, N. C. This magazine certainly must 
be progressive; it has such a great number of ads. The collection of 
stories and poems show great literary interest too. I know they are 
proud of their magazine.”’ 

The Chit-Chat from C. H. Friend High School, South Boston, Va., 
she thought had a number of interesting poems in it. The story 
“Whichr”’ was well done and portrayed the life on the plantations very 
well. All the departments were pleasingly written and given ample 
space. 

Alice was still in a trance and was not bothering about the outside 
world at all. She could have stayed in this room forever and read all 
these interesting magazines, but she must be hurrying, because it was 
getting late. Still she continued reading regardless of any fine prick- 
ings of conscience. She decided she would just glance over a few more 
anyway. 

The Missile from Petersburg High School, Petersburg, Va., was well 
arranged and cleverly got up. The five Verses, and the five Sonnets 
showed work of merit. “The House of Gables’ was a very good story. 
As a whole the magazine was very creditable. She wondered if an 
exchange department would not add to it. 

She read The Lancastrian from Lancaster Academy and High 
School, Lancaster, New Hampshire. The “Rhyming Rhymes’ depart- 
ment was very interesting and the jokes were quite amusing. Why 
have some of the advertisements in the front of the magaziner 

High School High Lights from Charlton High School, Charlton, 
Mass., was full of interesting news and articles. Alice greatly enjoyed 
reading it. The editorial, “School Spirit’, was particularly good. 

Alice took a step forward, as if to leave. Down, down she went 
again, bless goodness; if | haven’t gone and fallen out of that tree! 
I must have been dreaming and what a strange dream it was. 
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